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ABSTRACT 

The intersection of the ethnographers method of 
participant observation and the historians central concern with 
chronology provides a potentially useful approach for construction of 
a historical ethnography of childhood through oral history. The first 
stage of ethnographic activity, fieldwork centered in participant 
observation, is not unlike the process which occurs each time the 
oral historian knocks on the door of a potential interviewee. The 
face-to-face encounter inevitably combines participation with 
observation, and subjectivity with objectivity. The 
subjective-objective dialectic inherent in both ethnography and oral 
history makes the second phase of research, the representation of 
texts obtained in the field* a matter of critical importance. This 
second stage embodies particular complexities, for each participant 
observer takes from the field not only data, but also a sense of 
responsibility as to its best- representation, or textualization. The 
oral historian, however, must also engage in an ongoing dialectic 
between past and present. Once recollections are interpreted as to 
what they have to tell about the present, attention must be given to 
interpretation of the past, as far as possible in its own terms. At 
this point, insights derived from the concept of participant 
observation must be broadened if the historical ethnography of 
childhood is to be constructed. (RH) 
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Sources for constructing the history of childhood are limited and. to an extent, 
biased. Records documenting treatment accorded children survive in forms ranging 
from statutes and legislation to the archives of organizations concerned vith child 
velfare. Information on activities for children exists in the records of schools, 
churches, and voluntary associations. Such sources, hovever. treat children 
primarily as objects being acted upon by others, and it is in attempting to get beyond 
this perspective that difficulties become particularly evident- descriptions of 
childhood written contemporaneously, that is. in childhood, are both comparatively 
rare and M isl eading in that certain subgroups in the society have been much more 
disposed to undertake such activity .2 



*" " 1 I ass grateful to the Strategic Grants Division of the Social Sciences ind Humnitin Research 

Council for its financial assistance to the Canadian Childhood History Project under whose auspices 
this working paper vas coacehrod. 



2 For example, despite a very intensive search the English historian of childhood Linda A. Pollock 
discovered just 48 published and unpublished British and American diaries written or bosun in 
|. ,^ childhood, that is through ape 13. between the years I JOu and 190". Of the 31 which were Britiab. 

19 were written by f settles, as were 13 of the 17 American diaries. 8 of them by female Puritans. 
J—,] Nineteen of the 3 1 British authors belonged to the upper or upper-middle class, all but 3 of the 
remainder to the middle class. Virtually all the American diaries were upper-aiddle or middle 
(3 class in origin. See her Forgotten Children. Pveat-child Relations from 1500 to 1900 (Cambridge: 
Caabridge University Press. 1983). 272-88. 



Historians of childhood, particularly those concerned with the experience of 
childhood, have therefore turned to memory. Until recently the focus vas on memory 
in ratten forms, such as memoirs and autobiographies, but increasingly, as 
technology has made the necessary equipment more accessible, it has also encompassed 
its oral variant. Unlike traditional historical research, limited to materials which 
happen to exist, oral history makes it possible actually to bring data into being. As put 
by the Norwegian social historian Etfvard Bull, who has examined child labour using 
interviews, "we ... are no longer necessarily captives of the pre-existing sources." 3 
In the words of the leading British onl historian Paul Thompson, we can open up what 
have been "effectively secret areas" of the past The history of childhood as a whole 
becomes practicable for the first time." 4 

Growing interest in oral history over the past two decades has generated a large 
number of scholarly and popular studies as well as considerable debate over the 
methodology's strengths and limitations 5 The utility of oral history as acceptable 



Utters writtaa in childbaod also demonstrate a tendency to wiot to p taste the recipient or 
possibly aa i ter — d iary, ac with letters written withia a sch s ol o nvirona w n L la my own research 
ea the history of private boys' botrd ing scbeots in British Cottnabia. 1 was given access to three sets 
of letters written home bat in each caee cautioned hy their anther against taking thefi 'too 
seriously/ since they were rontinety rend and censored by the headmaster before hniag dispatched 
(mom. Thee, while poaaaaa ion alan of the oral inf or ■alien awdn these pnrticnlar letters a useful 
soorce on acceptable attitudes, the letters taken on their own. aa on discovery in an archive, could 
be interpreted in ousteadinf fashion. See a* Orsmog Up British rm British Colomhis: Baysim 
Prirst e School (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press. 1984). 42-83 and psssim for use 
of this correspondence. 

3 Edvard Bull. "Industrial Boy Labour In Norway/ In Our Gommao History: The Trsosformstion of 
£hnp* ed. Paul Thoupeoa with NataahaBurchardt (London: Pluto Press. 1982). 223. 

4 Paul Th amp aa n. Ttm Vote* of tho Post: Onl History. 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
1988). 7. This work, first published in 1978. renins to be mind by far the best introduction to 
both the substance aid techniques of oral history. 

5 The technique, whose growth waa facilitated by new. awe accessible recording technology, 
developed differently in the United States, dominated by an eatabliahaMnt or even elitist 
orientation, than in Canada. Britain and continental Europe, where the focus baa bean more on 
creating the "peoples history/ The different emphases are most clearly visible in the respective 
publications: see Oral History Association |US| . Newsletter (1967- ). Qrzl History Kofiow (USi 
(1975- ). OnU History: tho Journal of thoOrsI History Jte/^ (Britainl (1973- ). and Canadian 



scholarly research his. however, been primarily examined as applicable to aspects of 
adulthood. 6 Indeed, publications centred on childhood have been slim compared with 
total output. 7 Part of the reason may be that the experience of childhood is in contrast 
to that of adulthood not only considered difficult to retrieve but also difficult to 
interpret Our own memories tell us that recollections will be sketchy and selective and 
therefore, it might be argued, of little utility. 

Those of us who specialize in the history of childhood thereby acquire a special 
responsibility to search out inovative and imaginative research techniques opening up 
aw windows to the past, lfy particular experience with oral history over the past 
decade has turned my attention to ethnography with its guiding metaphor of 



Oral History Association, partial (1975/76- ). The rooodatioo io 1980 of the latenatioosl 
Jeormlef Orel History with an advisory board consisting, of loading oral historians frost acroai tho 
world represented a conscious atteaqit by American practitioners to awe beyond national 
parochialism. 

• For an historiographies! overview, aee Th o mpso n. Voice. 72- 1 00. 

7 See. for example. Bull. 'Industrial Bey Labour'; Them Vlgne Thompson. Edwardian Childhoods 
(London: lootlodge 4 Kegan Paul. 1961). and her earlier "A Lost World of Childhood." Now Society 
3 October 1972. 20-23: Jeremy Ssebrook. Worting-Oass Childhood (London: Victor Gotland. 
1982): Valeria Qvinoey. 'Childhood in a Southern Mill Village.* International Journal of Oral 
History 3 (1982). 167-92; and lobert Westell, ed- Children oftheBJitr Memories of Wartim 
Childhood (New York: Viking. 1985). On the strengths and weaknesses of those various studies, 
see Jeen Barman. 'Accounting for Clan and Gender In letrievlng the History of Canadian 
Childhood.' Ceaodioa History of Education Association. Bulletin 5. 2 (1988). 1-27. 

In Canada, the Canadian Childhood History Project baa focused to a considerable extent on 
oral hiatory ae a m e th odology. Movant publications to date include tho article cited just above: 
Neil Sutherland: "Listening to the Winds of Childhood': The Role of Memory in the History of 
Childhood.' Canadian Hiatary of Education Association. Bulletin 5. I (1988). 1-29: Sutherland, 
''everyone seemed happy in Umbo days': the Culture of Childhood in Vancouver Between the 1920s 
and the 1960s.' History of Education Meoiew 15 (1986). 37-51: Sutherland. 'The Triumph of 
Formalism : Elementary Schooling in Vancouver from the 1920s to the 1960s.' BC Studies, nee. 69- 
70 (Spring/Summer 1986). 175-210. also published as VaacowerPaeL' Essays in Social History. 
ad. LA. J. McDonald and Jean Barman (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press. 1986): and 
Barman. "Separate and Unequal: Indian and White Girla at All Hallowa School. 1884-1920.* 110-31 
in Indian Education in Canada, ad. Jean Barman. Yvonne Hebert and Don McCaakill. vol. I : Tho 
Legacy (Vancouver: Unhreraity of British Columbia Press. 1986). Also see Barman. Growing Up 
British. 



participant observation. 8 Yet on its own ethnography is almost always, as a committed 
practitioner recently acknowledged to me, flat" in that it "looks at a cross-section, but 
not hov it got there, what came before."' I have as a consequence chosen to define 
what I want to propose here as a possible approach to constructing the history of 
childhood through oral history as "historical ethnography." 1 0 So doing incorporates 
the concept of chronology, central to the historian.' ' 

While focussing here on oral history as a technique, I am not suggesting that 
other sources for the history of childhood be ignored when they become available. 
Historians emphasize the need to corroborate all evidence, oral or otherwise, just as 



* The discipline of ethnography, once r ese r ve d for a select lev who bad uodergooe tome specific 
rite of passage, bet teen over tbs lest decade what the ethnographer John Via Maaoen characterises 
at the "enthusiastic embrace of f ieMworfc by the hoi peloi outtide the temples of ethnography." 
particularly what he tanas 'adjectival ethnography" such as educational ethnography perceived as 
particularly useful to get "inside" schools and, thus indirectly, also children ( Ikies a/ the Field: 
to Writit^ Ethnography IOuo«o: University of Chicago Press. 19881 . 23-24 and 30-? I). Of the 
introductions which exist to educational ethnography, two of the amtt useful are Peter Woods. Inside 
Schools: Ethnography in Educational Research (London: Routledgo & Kegan Paul. 1986). and Judith 
Preissle (bets and Margaret Diane LeCooipte. Ethnography and Qualitative Design in Educational 
Research (Orlando: Academ'x Press. 1984). 

' GomsMnt ande by Cecilia Reynolds of Brock University at biennial aMotiog of Canadian History of 
Education Association. University of Western Ontario. October 1988. 

10 This suggested tsna most be differentiated frost \ nohistory" with its esiphasis on 
understanding the p er s pe cti ve of the indigenous people-* on whoai ethnographer*' attention 
traditionally focussed. As Barnard S. Cohn points out in "Anthropology and History in the 1980s 0 
{Journal of Interdisciplinary History 12.2 1 198 If. 227-52). the disciplines self-evaluation 
esMrging out of decolonisation was in good part responsible for the rise of etbnohistory. For a 
useful introduction, see Bruce G. Trigger. "Ethnohistory: Problem and Prospects/ Etbnohistory 
29(1982). 1-19. 

" Thia ia not to s ugg e s t that other historians have not looked to ethnography for insights. A 
special issue of the Journal of Interdisciplinary History in 1981 (vol. 12. no. 2). was devoted to the 
utility of links be t wee n anthropology and history. Particularly valuable ia Natalb Z. Oavia. "The 
Possibilities of the Pwt," 267-73. The historical relationship between history and ethnography ia 
examined in Francois Furet. In the Wortahop of History (Chicago; University of Chicago Press. 
1984). 68-74. where the srgusMUt is made that "both disciplines were the instnwents for 
describing the human universe: but history drew up an inventory of time, and ethnology an 
inventory of space" (68). 



ethnographers do the necessity for "triangulation ." I 2 Likewise, by restricting myself 
here due to constraints of time and space — to one principal contribution from each 
of the disciplines of ethnography and history to the making of historical ethnography. 
I am not discounting other points of intersection between the two disciplines. 

Ethnography's methodological mainstay of participant observation resonates 
for the oral historian. The ethnographer John Van Ifaanen defines his discipline as 
"the peculiar practice of representing the social reality of others through the analysis 
of one's own experience in the world of these others." ' 3 There are then two distinct 
stages which comprise ethnography, the first the actual "experience in the world af . . , 
others" and, secondly, its representation, most often in written form. By examining 
each of these stages, we become aware of the full extent to which the metaphor of 
participant observation applies also to the history of childhood. 

For ethnographers each stage presumes an inherent dialectic between 
participation and observation, between the subjective and the objective. As put by the 
ethnographer James Clifford, a "delicate balance of subjectivity and objectivity" lies at 
the heart or the discipline. M While scholars more generally, even in the "pure" 
sciences, have increasingly realized that "objectivity" as once understood is never 



" Hsrry P. Welcott emphasis* the necessity for triangulation. "obtaining inforaution in many 
wiyi rather than relying solely <n one." See hia "Ethnographic losearcb in Education* in 
Caotp/omoeUry Me thod* Par Meeeerth in Education . od. Richard M. Jaagar (Washington: American 
Educational losearch Association* 1988). 192* Aa well aa printed sources of various kinda. 
ethnfe^raphere use atandardiaad toata. queationnairea and intarviowr. both of the life-hiatory 
variety and in the form of {iscueaiona with "informants/ 

1 5 Van Maanen. Tiles of Urn Field, ix. Of the numerous introductions to ethnography. I have found 
particularly useful H. Kuaaell Barnard. Mmmrch Methods in Cultural Anthropology (Newbury Park: 
Sage. 1988): Martyn Haanaraley and Paul Akineon. Ethnography: Priori pi &$ in Practice (London: 
Tavistock. 1983); LP* Ellen. Ethnographic Pesearch: 4 Guide to General Conduct (London: 
Academic Press. 1984): and Oswald Werner and G. Mark Schoepfle. Systematic Field wort 2 vols. 
(Newbury Park: Sap. 1987). 

14 Jsms Clifford. •Introduction: Partial Trutha." in Writing Culture: The Poetics end Politics of 
Ethnography ad. JaaMS Clifford and George E. Marcua (Berkeley: University (>f California Press. 
1986). 13. 



achievable J 5 ethnographers have, perhaps as a consequence of their primary 
research methodology of participant observation, been particularly reflective on the 



*5 Aaoof reviaiooist worta aannating from the sciences are Karin D. Knorr-Cetina, Tbe 
Msauttctore of Knowledge: An Essay on tbe Construct Mat and Contextual Nature of Knowledge 
(Oxford: PorgMesa, 1981); Bnmo Latoor and State Wooigar, Laboratory Ufa the Social 
C&trrtlMOf&iMUrtcFtttoem XimU: Sep, 1979); and Michael Lynch, Art art Art/tot in 
Laboratory Science? A Study of the Sbepwerb and Sbeptalk fa a Kosonrch Library (Boston! 
Reutlcdge & Kcgaa Psul, 198)). 

Some hiatsriana have also becoma critical of the priaucy once accorded "truth" and 
'objectivity" In the auppoeed pursuit of "historical accuracy/ Not only has the search for "grand 
theory" been largely called off. but the promise ones held out by tying together social science and 
hiatory. in pert through quantifying the past, has bean recognised aa larglvy unfulfilled. Haydsn 
Whits has. for example, for a decade and awre compared the proceaa of iaposing order on historical 
data to the writing of fiction. Soehia Metabistory: Tbe Histories! Imagination In Ninoteentb- 
Csntury Europe (Baltiswre: Johns Hopkins Press. 1973). and Tropica of Discourse: Essays in 
Cultural Criticism (Baltiamre: Johns Hopkins Press. 1978). esp. 121-30. 

DespiU criUques voiced of White (aa in Michael Stanford. Tbe Nature el Historic*! 
Knowledge (London: tail Blsckwsll. 1986) .sap. 1 31-37). overflow eeaaione greet such topics aa 
sesiotics and literary theory at recent sMstinga of the Amarican Hiatorical Association. Mao 
indicative of changing attitudes Is ths lead forum on history and film in the discipline a premier 
Journal, the American Historical Meriew 93. 5 (December 1988). 1 172-1227. In it, Robert 
Rossnstone concludes "Hiatory doaa not exiat until it ia created. And we create it in term of our 
underlying valuea. Our kind of rigorous, scientific' hiatory ia in fact a product of hiatory. our 
apecial hiatory that includes a particular relation to the written word, a rationalised econoaiy. 
notions of individual rights, and ths nation- a tate. Many cultures have dons quite well without this 
kind of history, which is only to say that there are - as we all know but rarely acknowledge — many 
ways to represent and relate to the past* See his 'History in Imagas.' 1 184-85. The view ia 
clearly atill not generally held, however, as indicated by the responses to Rosens tone in the aaae 
issue and by such even more conservative perspectives ss Gertrude Hisuselfarb. Tbe New History 
aadtbeOldiCmbrMip. Harvard University Press. 1987). 



implications. 1 * At Clifford observes, "ethnographic truths are . . . inherently partial - 



- committed and incomplete." 17 

The first stage for the ethnographer ~ fieldvork centred in participant 
observation — is not unlike the process which occurs each time the oral historian. 



10 Indeed, the cubjoctivity-ebjoctivity tension mom to here become so central to ethnography ss to 
spawn what appears to the outsider to be a potentially major division within the disicpline as to 
future directions. While my reading- of the literature remaiaa selective. I Infer signif icsnt 
differences between those who waat to build en the reality of subjectivity and these who are 
attempting to iapeee more rigouroos. 'scientific* research techniquee in order to ward off the 
danger of subjectivity. The debate underlies Van Maanao. TkJm c/U* Field, and is summarised in 
Patricia A. Ad lor and Peter Ad lor. 'The Past and Future of Ethnography.* Journal of Coatamponry 
EUutagnpny lb. no. I (1987). 4-24. esp. 1 1-13. In the asms issue Robert M. Emerson points up 
the potential conflicts between the two reviaict directioaa. See 'Peer Ways to Improve Fieldwork.' 
76-77. 

Seme of the concern ciooriy originetee in the historical link between meet ethnographic 
work mrl colonisation. Western colonisers assumed their superiority and 'objectivity* in 
relationship to the indigenous peeplee meet often studied by early othnograpbore. The larger 
process of decolonisation revealed not only the power inequalities inherent in the relationship but 
the significant degree to which what had been perceived ss ebeeiote truthe contained on important 
subjective component. See eepeciaily Coon. 'Anthropology*: his 'History and Anthropology: The 
State of Play.' Gm n ma tir* Study of Society mtd Hhtory 22(1980). 198-224; and Von Meanen. 93. 

The two directions being urged on ethnographers are evident in much of the recent 
methodological literature. The "scientific" approach with its emphasis en coding and categorising, 
seemingly almost as an end in itself and at the expense of context, underlies, for instance. M'chsel 
H. Agar a guide in the Sage Research Methods Seriee. SpmkmjtfEUmotnphy (Beverly Hi Ik': Sago. 
1986). ss well as his earlier TboProfonioanlStrnafir: An Informal Introduction to Etbaognphy 
(Now York: Academic Prose. 1980). At its extreae the approach perceives ethnographers ss 
intcrchsngable within a research setting so long ss designated procedures are followed. The utility 
of 'othnoocience.* as it ie se s mtimm termed, for oral history ie liauted. 

A well-known example of the move toward greater subjectivity, more particularly, toward 
literary consciouaneee. are the oessye in Clifford end Morcue. Writing Culture. In the case of soae 
of the contributions, delight in jargon makes for difficult reading and limited potential for oral 
historian, la the view of Van H anse n , such ocbefers seem 'determined to write themselves out of 
existence.* "Such she truss jargon repels the uninitiated, and a circle closes in on itself (28). 

The field may wall bosoms rodef ined by each "deeenaCucUon worfcere* (a tona uood by Van 
Mssnen. 5) in one direction or the other, but this is to aw mind a concern for its theorists and 
prsctienors. not for outsidere like ayself con ce r n e d with the discipline's basic characteristics. In 
sum. I agree fully with Natalie Zemon Davis' observation that "we must read ethnographic material 
with enough care to understand tho arguaent and tho evidence far it But need we import all the 
special reservations uthropologiata have about each others' work?* (Davis. 'Possibilities." 273) 

17 Clifford. 'Introduction.' 7. Van Mssnen «n Won of the Field. Hankee virtually an identical 
point in his statement that truth ss judged by some external, invariant standard is untenable when 
applied to ethnography (i.e.. all truths are partial sod contestable).' Clifford includes the analogy 
of the Cree hunter sated to describe his way of life in a James Bay isnds esse who. when 
administered the oath hesitated. "I'm not sure I can tell the truth. ... I can only tell what 1 know'* 
(8). 



with tope recorder in hand, knocks on the door of * potential interviewee. 18 The ore! 
historian must, for a time at least, participate "subjectively" in the world that lies 
behind the door. However much he/she is "objectively" prepared according to the 
canons of historical research, the resulting experience inevitably combines 
participation with observation, subjectivity with objectivity. This is precisely because 
both ethnographers and oral historians concern themselves vith. to requote from Van 
Maanen's definition, "worlds of others" whose "social reality" is at least in part created 
by the researcher. The focus of the ethnographer is most often termed a "culture." 
defined as "that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art. morals, law. 
custom, and any other other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society." " The elements comprising i "culture" have become increasingly viewed as 
"texts." and it is from these "texts" as they become visible to the participant observer 
that culture is inferred. What is particular critical to the ethnographer is the 
realization that "texts (on behaviour, belief, ritual, etc.) token from the field must first 
be constructed, since they do not come prepackaged." 20 



15 It it iaportant to keep in aind that ethnographers alto uUUIIm interviews in t variety of for as 
nosing froa oofoini informal coavoraatioM vith 'ioforsnots* to very axtootivo life-course 
interviews. Uaitatioos of space unfortunately preclude comparison vim thslr use in oral history. 
Useful sources frea the ethnographic literature include Bernard, iteeerch Methods. 203-40: Werner 
and Schotpfle. Systematic Field wort, vol. 1. 289-34$; Sue Jones. 'Depth Interviewing.' 43-70 in 
Applied Qualitative MeeearcA ed. Robert Walker (Aldersbot. England: Gower Publishing Co.. 1085): 
and Lawrence C. Watson and Marls-Barbara Watson-Franks. Interpreting Life Histories: An 
Anthropologic Inquiry (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1985). 

19 'EJ. Tyler's fsaous definition of culture.' as quoted in Talal And. 'The Concept of Cultural 
Translation in British Social Anthropology.' in Writing Culture. 141. A siailer definition refers 
to 'the ideas, rules, practices, cedes and recipe knowledge that is called 'culture." J. Culler. 
Structuralist fbotics (Ithaca: Corns'! University Press. 1975). quoted in Peter K. Manning. 'The 
Ethnographic Conceit.' Jovnml of Oentamperary Ethnography 16. 1 (1987). 61. Manning is 
particularly concerned to link ethnography with seaiotics. which be sees v> providing 'a set of 
sssuapUons and concepts that perait the useful systematic soalyiis of symbolic relations' (61). 



VsnMsanee. Teles of the Field . 76. 



The oral historian's "world of others" may or may not be most suitably also 
defined as a "culture." Nonetheless, that world is similarly inferred through "texts." 
which in this case emerge through the interview process. As in ethnography, texts do 
not come prepackaged since, as Thompson has put it, "recalling is an active process." 21 
A relationship must first be established between interviewer and interviewee. 22 Then, 
as two American oral historians discovered, "no matter how controlled the schedule of 
questions, the information is produced in a dialogue between individuals, each with a 
social position and identity, engaging in a conversation that exists at a necessary 
remove, in time or social space, from the experience being discussed." As they 
emphasize, this is "a fundamentally different relationship than usually exists between 
historians and the mute and frozen documents of the past 2 ' One consequence has 
been considerable debate over whether the interviewer should be an "insider" or an 
"outsider." 24 An argument has even been made for adopting what is essentially an 
ethnographic approach: 

lo order to be able to perceive the subjective aeanJnp an actor 
three to bis or bar own. or bis or her partner * action, the research 
aust abandon the perspective of an outsider, detached observer and 



Zl Thompson. Voico. 1 14. See also Aleaaandro Portelli. 'The Peculiarities of Oral Hiatory.' History 
Wortsbep 12(1981). 101. 

22 This concern area already evident in Ronald Grate's Eawlopas of Sound, published in 1973 
(Chicago: Precedent Publiabing): aeo 2-3. SI -84 and 1 36-37. Also aee Grele. *A Surmisable 
Variety: Interdisciplinary and Oral Tsatlaony.' Amarieaa Quarterly 27 (1973). 273-93. 

29 Michael Prisch and Dorothy L Walts. "Oral Hiatory and the Presentation of Class Consciousness: 
The Maw York Timaa versus the Buffalo Ueasiployed.' lotanatiaawi Jauraai of Onti Hisr~y I 
(1980). 90. 

24 Many poaitiooo comprise this discussion, including advocacy of "a series of interviews which 
allow for the uncovering of different layers of — my' and use of two interviewers, 'one an insider 
and the ether an outsider.' Sse Tbompeoo and Burchardt. 'Introduction.* 16: Orvar Lofgren. 'The 
Swedlah Faally: a Study of Privatisation and Social Change since 1880.* in Thompson with 
Burchardt. Our Comma* History. 234: and Elmer Luchtarhand. 'Knowing and Not Knowing: 
Involvement in Nasi Genocide.* in Thompson with Burchardt. Our Common History, 239-60. 
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adopt the perspective of the actor, in order to be open to the actor't 
ova, rather than the researched preconceived categoriee. 2 ' 
The dialectic between subjectivity tad objectivity common to ethnography end 
oral history is. as this statement acknowledges, strongly affected by the assumptions 
and preconceptions of the researcher. The ethnographer meticulously observes, 
recording all that is observed, yet throughout the process constant choices are 
inevitable. The specific traditions and disciplines" from which a study begins in 
effect "determine what a fleldworker will And interesting and hence see. hear, and 
eventually write." 26 A good example of a longstanding gap in observation. a&d one 
acknowledged by both Clifford and Van liaanen, is women's experience. Until very 
recently the male world was equated with the human world. Even female 
ethnographers tended to observe principally what men vere doing, from which 
"culture" was then inferred. 27 The results of participant observation "are always 
experientially contingent and highly variable by setting and by person." 28 

The same situation exists for the oral historian, as indeed it does for all 
historians. The eminent historian EJI. Carr has made the point in his much quoted 
comparison of historical facts to fish: 

The facta are really net at all like fish on the fiahaooger't atab. 
They are like fish awiamiof about in a vast and aoaMtimea 
i n ifl ceeeible ocean: and whet the historian catches will depend 

2 5 Katherifi Jenaao/Oral Historiea of tural Western American Woatetu Can They Contribute to 
Quantitative Studies?' latonoUoori Joomri of Orri ffistoty 5 (1984). 16 The relationship 
between ethnography and oral history was recegniasd in a apodal itiue of Orri History Jhriew (15 
119871 ) entiUed 'Fieldvork in Oral History/ 

26 VanMaaoen. Trim of tt» Firitf . 5. 

27 Clifford, 'Introduction/ 18. and Van Maanen. Tries of the Field 37, fa. 4. 
2S VanMaanen. Trios *t the Field \ A. 
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partly on chanca. but aaioly on what part of tha ocaan ha cbooaaa 
to f iafa iaj and what tackle ha cbooaaa to «m — Umm two factor* 
baiag. of ceeraa. detorainad by tha kind of fish ha vanta to catch. 
Of and laraa. tha historian vill fat tha kind of fiah ha vanta.?? 
Tha conaaquanco has boon thai, not only the history of women but the* of many groups 
traditionally considered less significant in the course of events, such ss children. were 
long ignored or minimfrod in the dominant scholarship. If pert of the reason ley in a 
paucity of sources, itself the consequence of past judgments as to the kind of records 
perceived as important to create and maintain, it must also be attributed to ongoing 
decisions by historians as to the kinds of research best undertaken. Women vere long 
just as invisible to historians ss to ethnographers. While the advent of oral history has 
made it possible to compensate for the lack of one-way sources on groups such as 
woman and children, it does not of itself necessarily alter historians' subjectivities and. 
even when it does, their replacement are inevitably other subjectivities. We must 
perforce make judgment calls as to what is and whet is not significant, whether we be 
ethnographers in the field taking notes of what is observed, oral historians following 
up on replies in an interview, or scholars of any discipline deciding which one-way 
sources to have photocopied from an archive. 

While such decisions are inevitably influenced by our individual and group 
perceptions of relative significance, they also derive out of the scholarly tradition 
from which we conduct research . A consequence of ethnographers' reliance on 
participant observation is a concern to avoid "too much theoretical specification prior 
to beginning fieldwork ... in part because it increases the likelihood of ignoring or 
misinterpreting the meanings that events have to members of the setting studied." 30 

29 E.H.Carr. What it History? (New York: Random Hooae. 1967). 26. 
3* Emerson. "Foot Ways.* 73. 
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To the extent thtt hypotheses emerge, they are grounded in meticulous and extensive 
participant observation V 

The reverse has been true for some o& . I historians, particularly those 
committed to the canons of traditional history vith its reliance on one-vay sources. 
Historians most often begin vith a hypothecs, a preliminary statement embodying 
preconceived notions of vhat vill emerge out the research.* 2 The necessity for the 
oral historian to participate in the creation of sources thereupon becomes viewed as a 
weakness to be offset or overcome rather than a strength to be built upon. The threat 
posted by subjectivity must be. so far as possible, eliminated. Special efforts are made 
to ensure random or other sampling of potential intervievees.H Information is then 



3 1 For soar thnographora fieldwork auat. for its findings to tot acceptable, involve moths and 
yews of participant-observation. Increasingly, however, the practical contionnciee of everyday 
Ufa have atf tigated aiaiaet the heroic exploits of the discipline's pione ers , sock variations so the 
ttesw hare beceaw co-ueoo practice, if not necessarily generally acceptable. This point la made in 
Van Maanaa. Tetoe of the Fioid . 9-10. fn. 2. and 53: and ia Adlar and Adlar. "Pact aad Future/ 17- 
1 9. which natea that, relieving reaearch far a doctoral d iaeartation. 'only a handful of 
aihoographara have been able to sake tfo leap to a ascend, and even third, depth ctudy of a social 
world" (18). In the aaae issue. John Lof land acknowledges that the "anthueiaasi for ethnography or 
fieldworfc that waa contagiously poetive" in the 1960a and early 1970a baa subsequently waned. See 
"Reflections on a Thrice-Named Journal," 31. Cohn aukes a siaUlar point ia 'History and 
Anthropology/ 206-07. 

Eawtrson in Tour Ways" obsenraa that "we preach iaunersi- , and intiaute familiarity/ 
yet all too often engage in a sort of quick in-and-out practice that not only contradicta the 
underlying rationale for ethnography but also la probably better done by explicity quantitative 
■eana/ He peinta to the practical liaUtatiooe exerted by acadearic careers, but concludes that, 
"with few exceptions fieldwort atudiea require Intanae involveamnt ever substantially longer 
periods of tia» than nuurk current practice" (72). One practical conaequence ia that, in the 
literature, moot ethnographers, even when supposedly discussing forger theoretical, possibly 
revisionist isauee. cannot reeiat linking theai to the fieldvorfc they oc;ce undertook. 

To discuss, aa thia paper doee, the utility of ethnographic methdology in another context is 
to aaeuam the poeeibility of variation and adaptation* 

32 One recent guide to historical aMthod defines a hypothesis aa. at the ainiarom. "a provisional 
explanation" baaed on the secondary literature. He adda that "a hypothesis is not fust a preliminary 
assessment of a particular historical conjuncture in its own term: it uaually reflects certain 
assuaiptionr about the nature of society and of the historical process sa a whole: in other words, 
historical faypotheeea annum to an application of theory (italics in original! / John Toeh. The 
Pursuit of History: Aim. Methods sad New Directum in the Study of Modern History (London: 
Logon. 1984). 126. 

33 Thompson. Voicti 123-28. discusses strategies for so doing. 
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sought from these individuals primarily in order to demonstrete. explicate or refute 
hypotheses formulated veil in advance . usually out of a combination of theory and 
research in one-way sources W questions are carefully constructed based on the 
written sources and responses just as carefully recorded, if not on tape than with 
meticulous notes.') All too often the yoke which ends up being transcribed is only 
that of the his' *ian carefully adding one more brick to a pre-existing edifice, not 
surprisingly so, given that a prime goal has been so far as possible to counter the 
threat imposed by oral history's "two-wayness" rather than, as is the case with 
ethnography, building upon the inevitability of subjectivity. 

The concept of participant observation puts the emphasis, as indeed it should be 
in attempting to retrieve the experience of childhood, on what actually was or is 
perceived to have been rather than on what is desired by us as the detached scholar. 
We must listen and listen carefully to what is being said, being particularly sensitive to 
the intertwining of subjectivity and objectivity. While we necessarily must have some 
conception of what we are about, why we are undertaking a particular research 
enterprise, it is equally important to guard against prejudging or predetermining what 
will emerge. Whether our preconceptions be based on some larger theoretical 
formulation or simply on our own experience, we should not be so presumptious as to 
conclude in advance how an interviewee's childhood occurred or. more accurately, is 
perceived in retrospect to have occurred. Thus, rather than a list of questions 

5* The* vine Um attitude of scholarly super iority toward such 'popular* oral historians as. in 
the case of Canada. Barry Broadfoot who simply present in printed torsi a series of interviews on a 
particular geoaraJ topic, such as the depression or prairie settleawnL 

& The limitations of assuming the correctness of written sources is emphasized in Louisa 
Psssarini. 'ItalianWorkiog Class Culture Between the Ware: Consensus to Fascism and Work 
Ideology.' iaenmhmai JmintMl oTOnl History I (1980). 4-8; and her 'Working Ideology and 
Working Class Attitudes to Fascism* in Thompson wi to Burchardt, Our Common History, 54-55 and 
59-61. Also see Bull. 'Industrial Boy Labour.* 224; Trevor Lummis. 'Structure and Validity in Oral 
Evidence.' tatorastioosJ Joorasi of Orsl History 2 (1981). III. and Barbara Allen. 'Re-creating the 
Past: The Narrator's Perspective in Oral History.' Orsi History Review 12. 1 (1984). 1-12. 
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carefully prepared in advance, to be asked one after the other, it becomes preferable to 
arrive with a check list of topics to be covered by the time the interview is complete. 
Sensitivity to the particular circumstances will then determine whether that actual 
interview be conducted as questions and answers or in free flowing format. 

As the case of women again usefully demonstrates, we can learn far more when 
we. so far as possible, let the texts speak for themself . Several researchers have 
observed that men and women perceive their experiences differently, be it in 
childhood or adulthood. 36 While collecting life histories of migrants to Paris, the 
French oral historian Isabelle Bertaux-fiame became aware of "two contrasting 
images.'' The men she interviewed "consider the life they have lived as their own" "as 
a series of self-conscious acts, a rational pursuit of well-defined goals." "They present 
themselves as the subjects of their own lives- -as the actors." In sharp contrast, female 
interviewees focussed not on "self-conscious acts." but rather on "their relationship to 
such or such a person." Bertaux- Yiame noted how "men will use the T much mor i 
often than women." When women did use the "I." "it is the T in relation to another 
person." "And very often, women preferred to use we' or one' ( on in French), thus 
denoting the particular relationship which underlay this part of their life."* 7 

Conversely, a male scholar focussing on the experience of childhood among the 
British working class discovered that "women tend to speak with greater readiness than 



'° For detail on this point tee Barman. 'Accounting.' 

3 7 Italic* in original. Isabella Bertaux-Wiame. "The Life History Approach to the Study of Internal 
Migration: new Wean and Men Quae to Paris Between the Ware.' in Thompson with Burcbardt. Our 
Common History, 189-93. For similar reports see the 'International Conference on Oral History and 
Women's History. Columbia University. 18-20 November 1983.' in Oft/ History 12.1 (1984). 8-12: 
Sere. Diamond. 'Woman in the B.C Labour Movement.' Canadian Oral History Association. Jouaul 6 
0983). 10: Kathryn Anderson stti 'Beginning Where We Are: Feminist Methodology in Oral 
History.' Ornt History Msrisw I) (1987). 125. 126 and 1 18: and Kathryn Anderson. 'Washington 
Women's Heritage Project' Canadian Oral History Association. JournsJ 6(1983). 1 2. In her very 
first interview. Anderson discovered that out of three and a half hours of conversation, her 
respondent spent just seven minutes talking directly shout herself not in relation to someone else. 
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men." He considered it "no doubt t result of society's belief thtt being in touch with 
feelings is a more fitting Activity for women." but it may Also have resulted from 
▼omen's greater level of comfort in discussing childhood experiences which for the 
most pert tend to occur within a lArger set of relAtionships. familial And institutional. 38 
In a study analyzing female performance in elementary school, another English 
historian observed that 

Priaary ciaaareoae ask from children attention, the capacity to 
listen, a large degree of patience, and a sensitivity to human needs. 
Girls between four and eleven nave usually had these virtues 
inculcated with a greater degree of firmness than have little boys 
and their experience is superficially continued in the claasrooai 
in a way denied their brothers." 
It is only by becoming a participant observer that such insights emerge. 

Much more so than in North America. European oral historians have become 
sensitive to the multiple layers of subjectivity inherent in the interview process. As 
the leading Italian practitioner Louisa Passarini discovered when interviewing 
working-class Italians concerning their experience of Fascism during the intervar 
years, questions deriving from facts found in one-way sources often proved irrelevant. 
Her "oral sources refuse(d) to answer certain kinds of questions." were "reticent or 
enigmatic." responding with "silences and jokes." "Answers may be inconsistent' in 
the sense that they show discrepancies with the accepted picture of main historical 
events and processes." Passarini soon learned to rephrase her questions, originally 
inferred from analysis of written sources about Fascism rather than the actual 



3* Seabrook. War±iaf-C/sss Childhood. 

3? Carolyn Steedman. Ths Tidy House: Little Girls Writing (London: Virago. 1983). 3-4. 
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experience of Fascism ts described bp her interviewees 40 Similarly, while examining 
Norweg ian child labour. Bull soon discovered that the official records from which he 
had begun "were entirely wrong." 4 1 In other words, conceptions of childhood at a 
certain time and place based on written sources may simply not conform to the reality 
of childhood as it was actually experienced. Why this should have been the case then 
becomes especially important to determine. 

Conversely, we must abandon, to quote Passarini. "the naive assumption that it 
(oral history) describes the past as it really was." 42 At the most basic level, however 
much statistical maneuvering be engaged in. retrospective representativeness of 
interviewees will never be achieved. 4 ' Mortality, locatibility and accessibility all 
help determine who we choose to interview. Here again the insights of ethnographers 
are useful, suggesting that rather than lamenting the lack of a "representative" 
sample, we build on the strengths deriving from participant observation with its 
possibility for interacting with interviewees. 44 The particular project will determine 
the strategy, possibly searching out individuals proximate to particular events under 



48 Passsrini. 'Italian Working Gut Culture.' 54-55 tod 59-61. 

41 Bull. -Industrial Boy Labour.' 224. 

42 Report on Fourth International Oral History Conference held September 1982 in 'News from 
Abroad.' Oral History 1 1. 1 (19*3). 19. 

4 3 This concept is advocated by Thomp son in Vote*. 125-28. The leading American oral historian 
Ronald Grele {Envelope* of Souad. 131) has disagreed with Thompson's notion of 'retrospective 
representativeness.* terming it *s false issue*: 'interviewees are selected, tr-k because they 
represent some abstract statistical norm, but because they typify historical processes.' The 
French practitioners. Daniel Bertaux and Isabel le Bertaox-Wiame. discovered when conducting their 
interviews, which were not statistically bised. 'a process of saturation' where 'every new life story 
was confirming what the preceding ones bad shown.' Bartaux-Wiame. 'Life Stories in the Bakers' 
Trade.* in Biography aod Society: Tbe Life History Approach in the Social 'Sciences, ed. Daniel 
Bertaux (Beverly Hills: Sage. 1981). 187. Also see Jensen. 'Oral Histories.' 160. 

44 This does not mean that ethnographers discount the Importance of representativeness so far as it 
is important within the context of particular research and ia achievable. For a useful general 
discussion, see Bernard, Research Methods, 1 1 • 1 09. 
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investigation is in The* Vig^e Thompson's Bhnrdita Childhoods, possibly building on 
t chain of acquaintances to determine a collective perspective as in Neil Sutherland's 
work, possibly selecting similar numbers of individuals representing each of several 
variables under investigation as I have done in my earlier vork and will pursue in 
forthcoming research analyzing intergenerational continuity in a company town. 4 ' 

Most importantly, oral history vill never "describe the past as it really vas" 
because memory, which lies at the heart of what the enterprise is all about, is selective. 
In some cases memory is deliberately selective, as when individuals have some 
shameful act they are concerned to cover up or a reputation felt necessary to protect. 46 
In the case of childhood, events which for the interviewer are relatively unimportant, 
such as petty theft or a teacher's reprimand, can provide the basis for much verbal 
manipulation. For the researcher who is consciously participating in the interview 
process, a perceived necessity for such manipulation can hold important clues to 
understanding the family and social context in which the individual's childhood vas 
experienced. As Thompson reminds us. "even a lie is a form of communication " 47 

The existence of layers of subjectivity makes it particularly important to assess 
interviews for internal and external inconsistencies, for it is on their discovery that 
some of the most useful insights on the experience of childhood within a particular 

43 |fy otxt research project based in oral history, prooootly ontitlod 'Education for Work in a 
Company Town." will focus in part on Uw elements in children's upbringing which predisposed them 
to remain or not renin aa adults in the British Columbia coastal community of Powell River. For 
boys this almost certainly Mint following their fathers into the mill, for girls anticipating 
anrriage. The research ia funded by the Social Science and Humanitioe Research Council. 19*9-92. 

46 Aerac other areas of 'acute suppression or distention* ere individuals 'with a public 
reputation they still think vital to protect, or hide.' and 'memories which are felt to be too shameful 
or eabarrasing to be revealed.* See Thompson and Burcbardt, 'Introduction.* 1 6. Soae scholars 
consider that these limitations my be age related: at some critical juncture in the life cycle 
individuate tend to undertake a 'life review.' and thereafter bias from repression and distortion 
diminishes. See. for instance. Peter Coleman. 'The Peat in the Present - A Study of Elderly 
People'a Attitudes to ReeUniecence.' Oral History Journal H (1966). 50-59. 

47 Thompson. Voice. 145. 
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context may emerge. 48 My own research interviewing over a hundred men about 
their experiences in private school suggests that deliberate untruths are very rare but 
▼hen used possess considerable potential for unravelling the past. Most often, it was 
the extent of friendships with particular other boys that were magnified or even 
misrepresented in a concern, clearly still critical a half century later, to convince me - 
- and thereby the individual himself -that he really did belong. In this case it vis my 
use of a chain of acquaintances to complement my primary reliance on a multi- 
variable approach that permitted me to recognize what was occurring and thereby to 
understand the importance of social relationships and how they had been made 
manifest in material forms, as in the construction of forts to which physical access was 
carefully limited. 4 ' 

Intervening upward or downward mobility can also affect selectivity of 
memory. Bertaux-Wiame discovered that migrants to Paris who had achieved upward 
mobility, became successful, talked to her freely about childhood unhappiness. while 
those who had not were "very reluctant to recall the miseries of their past." According 
to Bertaux-Wiame. "for them, to talk about the unhappiness of the past is to tali about 
the present, too."' 0 My own experience was similar. I eventually determined that the 
small minority of my interviewees who expressed some reticence to talk with me or. in 
one instance, refused to do so had either by choice or circumstances moved downward 
in socio-economic status. As one former pupil put it. "You don't want to talk to me: I 
have not lived up the expectations of the school." In another case, there was no 
reticence to be interviewed and I only learned inadvertently, through an overheard 

48 On tnia poiat. tee Thompson. Voica, 239-41. 

49 See Brain. Growing Up British, passim 

5° Btrtsux-WiuM. 'Lit* History Approach.* 194-95. Alio see her response to Louise Tilly in 
iataraaUooal Journal of Oral History 6 (1985). 29-30. 
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telephone conversation, that the individual was now reduced to delivering mail to make 
ends meet Later reviewing our discussion. I realized that the entire interview had 
been consciously intended to convince me. and probably himself as veil, that his status 
was comparable to that of his socially prominent, wealthy father. 

Memory is also selective as * consequence of the passage of time. Each 
individual's perception of past experience is filtered through a contemporary lens. 
The French oral historian Daniel Bertaux has made the point in his observation that 
"stories about the past are told from the present, from a situation which may have 
changed over the years and defines a new relationship to the past." Telling a story 
about the past is away of expressing indirectly a meaning about the present: in most 
cases this - often unconscious - goal of meaning-construction prevails over the 
faithful reconstruction of the past."' 1 Thus, for example, my interviewees not only 
were concerned to be perceived as moving upward in socio-economic status but also in 
general were more willing to expand on close relationships with individuals who 
subsequently acquired fame rather than with those who remained obscure. As j?ut by a 
Hungarian oral feistorian. "everyone builds his or her ova theory about the history 
and course of his or her life by attempting to classify his or her particular successes 
and fortunes, gifts aad choices, favourable and unfavourable elements of his or her 
fate according to a coherent, explanatory principle."' 2 



5' Daniel Bertaux. 'Stories as Clues to Seciolofical Understand inf: the Bakers of Peris/ la 
TboatpsonvithBurchardt. Our Commoa History. 98. Alio see Bartaux-WiuM. "Life History 
Approach/ 193. Bertam also discusses iaplicationa for intervim 
'queetioaing focussing on foots (italics in original! / On oral-history techniques, see 
Th s aps o n . Vommi Lis im tog to History: too suthenticity of orsl evidence (London: Hutchinson, 
1987): and Derek teiswr. ed., Voicos: s Guide to Orel History (Victoria: Provincial Archives of 
British Cefuohia. 1984). 

52 Maurlsio Qttanl, "Social-Life History as Ritualised Oral Exchange/ In Biogrsphy sod Society: 
too Lit* History Appnmch ia the Socisf Science* cd. Daniel Bertaux (Beverly Hills: Safe, 1981), 
203. 
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The metaphor of participant observation thus resonates for the oral historian. 
In a statement which might as easily be attributed to an ethnographer. Thompson 
reminds us that oral sources "bring unexpected rewards to a historian who is prepared 
to appreciate the complexity with which reality and myth, 'objective 1 and 'subjective*, 
are inextricably mixed in all human perception of the world, both individual and 
collective; At he sums up. "remembering in an interview is a mutual process, which 
requires understanding on both sides 35 Ve must accept the challenge of 
participation as well as the necessity for observation. 

The subjective-objective dialectic inherent in both ethnography and oral 
history makes the second phase of research, the representation of texts obtained in the 
field, of critical importance. Temualization" is defined in ethnography as "the process 
by which unwritten behavior, beliefs, values, rituals, oral traditions, and so forth, 
become fixed, atomized, and classified as data of a certain form."54 This second stage 
embodies particular complexities, for each participant observer takes from the field not 
only data but a sense of responsibility as to its best representation or "textuaiizetion "55 
The personal obligations to interviewees built up by most oral historians are very 
similar 5* 



53 Thompson. Voice 135. 

5^ Van Maaoeo. Tkloe of the Field . 95. based ca P. Ricoour. 'The Model of the Text." NewUteriry 
History 3 (1973). 91-120. 

53 As explained by Van Maantn in Wet of the Field (42. In. 18. and 80 ). in ethnography "the 
bourn asrai mm to be ens in which the fitldvorkar not only represents, but also takes the tide of 
the studied and thus bscoms s something of an official voice for their aims, aabitiona. and general 
perspective on Urn world." While this is anst often viewed in history aa a temptation to be overcome 
(although in reality it frequently occurs in subtle form), in ethnoiraphy. "rather than discrediting 
the ethnography, advocacy often adds to its beliavability." 

5 * Par Instance, the British Ceimabia oral historian Sara OiaaMod ("Woaen." 10) experienced a 
"very intense rapport" which snde it "very uncomfortable" "to ask challenging quoetiooe." This 
earns danger is e xpr e ss e d in Janet finch. "Its great to have s o m eone to talk to'; tim ethics and 
politics of interviewing women/ 71-87 in Socid Jtetearcbiof Politics. Problem, Practice, od. 
Colin Bell and Helen Roberts (London: Routledge k Kegan Paul, 1984). Also useful on this point are 
Daphne Patai. "Ethical probleau of Personal Narratives, or. Who Should Eat the Last Piece of Cake?" 
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Within ethnography the researcher's experiences vhile in the field are 
increa* accepted to be aa integral component of the second stage 37 This is in 
part due to the growing realization that, to quote from Van ifaanen once again, by 
virtue of being "constructed by talk and action/ data acquired via fieidvork are no 
more than 

interpretations of otter iatarpretatiooe. and are mediated May 
tisMt aw — by &z f 'ettworker'e own standards of relevance for 
vfaat ia of intareet; by the historically aituated quorioa put to 
inf orannta; by the norae currant in the f ieldworker's profcaaional 
coaamnity for what ia proper work: by the aelf-rof (action demanded 
of both the f ieldworker and the inforamnt; by the intentional and 
unintentional waya a f ieldworker or informant ia misled; and by 
tha f ieldworker's aura praaance on the acono aa an obaarvar and 
participant*" 

End products must acknowledge the role played by the researcher's subjectivities, some 
ethnographers going so far as to argue that they should be liu!* more than a travel 
narative or "confessional tale/59 

lotermtioaetjowmief Orel History 8 (1987). 5-27. which brings together a variety of 
perspec t ives on ethical iaauaa; and Susan D. 3ose. "Coc^ersaticae or Conversion*: Interviewing 
American Efangelicat Women/ Internet iooti Jooruel ei Ore/ History 8 (1987). 28-40. where the 
interviewer was repeatedly subject to guidance, counsel and prayer intended to lead to her religious 
conversion* 

5 7 Early ethnographers ware by contrast supremely confident in tha "truth" of their descriptions, 
being for the aoct part not Chat concerned with Che perspective of members of the culture being 
obeerved. Per a very brief historical overview, aee Adfer and Adler, "Past and Future/ 7-14, eap. 
8, and Van Msanen. Wee From U* Field . l<Un. 3.t>d 14-21. 

3* VanMaanan. Wee at U* Field. 95. 

59 Van Maanen's Tkim at tbe Field ia organised around the various genree currently fashionable in 
ethnography. The case for a direct line of continuity with tbe travel account tradition with iu 
interweaving of subjective narrative and objective description ia aiade in Mary Louis© Pratt. 
"Fleldwork in Common Placea/ 27-30 in Clifford and Marcus, Writing Culture 
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Oral historians have in general not dealt very satisfactorily in their 
representations of research vith its participant observerness. 60 Whereas popular 
writers have often simply let the interview speak for themselves vith no assessment 
whatsoever, professional historians have in sharp contrast tended either to minimize 
the oral contribution or attempt to integrate the information so acquired into an 
0. overall "objective" interpretation, in some cases asserting that oral date is only used as 

"verified" by one-way sources. The contrast is evident in three studies of child 
immigration from Britain to Canada, all based extensively on interview date describing 
both the experience itself and child immigrant* adult lives. The two popular writers 
relied heavily on the oral testimony, in one case becoming de facto the end product, in 
the other being mined for colourful anecdotes not necessarily representative of any 
larger whole. 6 ' In reality, the anecdotes probably misconstrued the larger whole in 
that they all asserted a marked rise in socio-economic status in adult life 62 The 
scholar, on the other hand, was so concerned that "those willing to be interviewed 
often described themselves as exceptional in the help they received either from 
Canadian masters and mistresses or from family and friends" that she concluded that 
her interviews were "not typical child immigrants* but rather "those who felt neither 
pain nor shame as they looked back and were consequently willing to reminisce with a 
stranger." So. in the end. while oral date inevitably informed her overall 
interpretation, she used it directly only as the basis for a single footnote to a statistical 

w Wsiton and WtUoo-Fruke. Interj»tin$ Life Histories . offers uttful guidelines front an 
ethnographic perspective. 

61 Phyllis Htrrisen. ed.. The Home Chi id tea: Their perseoai ftories (Winnipeg: Walton & Dvyer. 
1979); and Keeaeth BegnsJl. The Lit tie Immigrants: The Orphans Woe Came to Canada (Toronto: 
Macai Ilea. 1980). Altheefh estertinc that be 'corresponded vith tod met several hundred: child 
imaifrants "who quite willingly discussed their experiences * Bsgntil included the names of only 
40 in his bibliography sad their ire no footnotes. 

62 Bagnell. Little Immigrants. 9 and 264-65. For the individual vignettes, see pp. 185-99. 207-13. 
216-17. 219-22. 233-37 an4 241-52. 
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comment in vhat vu overall an abstract, imperson' . and even dehumanized 
analysis. 6 ' A practical consequence in this case vas to make the better of the two 
popular interpretations a national best seller, vhereas the scholarly volume has been 
read only by the diligent. 

Again it is European oral historians vho have best recognized the potential in 
verbal evidence. As veil as having a tremendous role to play in peopling tt * past, so to 
spetk. sre must search out. to quote Passarini "the more subtle meanings to be derived 
from experiential evidence." 64 What has been obtained through research are in 
essence "people's iaterptttttioas of their lived experience."*' While not ignoring the 
factual information garnered, attention must be given, according to Bertaux- flame, to 
"the form of its telling." vhich "reveal the shape of the mind." the cultural and 
ideological structures." 66 In the vords of an Italian scholar. Alejandro Portuli. oral 
history "tells us less about events as such than about their meaning." "The unique and 
precious element vhich oral sources force upon the "historian and vhich no other 
sources possess in equal measure (unless it be literary ones) is the speaker's 
subjectivity: and therefore, if the research is broad and articulated enough, a cross- 
section of the subjectivity of a social group or class." 67 Used sensitively, the end result 
might assist, according to a Polish oral historian, in "marking the orientation points 



6 * Joy Parr. Utoariaf Childrm: BriUth Immignut ApprtaUem to Caamda. I $69- 1 924 (London 
and Montreal: Crooai Helm tad McGUi-Qoeto a University Fret*. 1980). 124. 1 23. Table 7.1 on 126. 
133 and I40.fn2l. 

64 "lopert oo Fourth International Oral Hiatary Canftreaca.* 19. 

6 5 italics in original, leviav by linn Baojuayor of Tboapaoo with Burchardt, Our Common History. 
in lotaroatioaaJJooraaJofOraJHiitory 4 (1983). 194. 

66 Bartanx-Wiaaw. 'Lifa Hiatory Approach.' 192 and 195. 

67 Portalli.'PacoiiariKiss.' 99-100. 
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luted) by various people in different categories.* including 'the position of various 
classes within the social distribution of work." M 

Very importantly, the oral historian must also engage in an ongoing dialectic 
between past and present. Once recollections are interpreted ua to what they have to 
tell us about the present, we must move on to interpretation of the past so far as 
possible in Us own terms. It is here, at this point, that the insights derived from the 
concept of participant observation must be broadened if we are to construct the 
historical ethnography of childhood. Certainly, for the ethnographer as for the oral 
historian, the result of either the first or second stage of research can never be 
complete for. to quote Clifford once again. 

Cultures are set scientific 'objects* (atteaiag tech thine* exist, 
even ia the enteral sciences). Culture, and oar view* of "it," ere 
produced historically, and ore actively contested. There it no whole 
picture that can he filled in." since the perception and filling of a 
cap lead to theenweneee of other sept.*? 
Some ethnographers have consequently urged that end products not be "framed" or 
"closed" by virtue of having some overall structure, for so to do assumes a level of 
objectivity in actuality never obtainable. As Van Maanen puis it. "closure is itself an 
argument for certain knowledge." 70 For the oral historian such a position is 
inherently unsatsifactory and underlines ethnography's essentially cross-sectional 
orientation, resulting in what one historian has described as "a kind of systematic and 
static description thai is fundamentally ahistorical." As was my recent experience, so 

M Broaislav Misstai. "Atttoftiographiee. Oioriet. Life Hittoriw. tod On! Hiatorieo of Worker* at a 
Source of Socio-HJatoricaJ Knot-ledge." latTwXJoaU JouratJ of Ornl Ms/try 2 (1981). 186 ami 
19s. 

49 Gilford. 'Introduction.' t«. 

70 Van Maanen. Tklu of U* Field. 64. 
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he also has had ethnographers "confess that their discipline has not dealt very 
satisfactorily vith problems of cultural change." 71 

In sharp contrast alawst without exception, historians "frame" analyses, in 
some cases around a particular problem cycle of events, set of parameters but most 
often around a period of time. The impresstos left is not necessarily that what is 
presented is "certain knowledge" but rather a "best" interpretation based on the 
evidence. Structurally, the problem posed in the introduction or a piece or writing is 
resolved or "closed" by the conclusion. Indeed, without closure there can be no 
historical vriting. for inherent within the discipline of history is the assumption that 
from within the data order emerges. As summed up in a widely used text on historical 
method, "the most important principle that the novice student or history must learn is 
that the business or a historian is to make judgments and to establish causal 
relationships between facts: he must place ti*m in some significant pattern and order 
and not simply be a reporter." 72 The most-often used means of closure - chronology - 
- is generally perceived as possessing a certain objectivity existing out and beyond the 
particular researcher. 7 ' Even social historians focussing on the collective behaviour 



71 Willim J. Bonem. "From Hittory of Idooo to History of Mmcm*.' JoutmU of iatottfiticoliagry 
History 12 (981). 289. See also Clifford, 'latrod action.' 12. Even ethnographers foaming on 
pott poriodo of Uom. oo indeed eem do. oro reticent to conoidor cnrenolofy to oo uoportont 
nrishle. Sot. for instance. Cells Hsia-Breva. Mf./stmcoaodJNotwai.' Sorririog too lodita 
MmMmtM Stimt (Voncoovor Tillkm. 19881. Although boood io port on participial 
observation, it dorhrot prlmrity from Interviews vim 13 ttudoots attending too tcbool botvooo 
1907 ood 1947. a tim period of fundomntst rhsnjs in lad in oducationai policy. Ytt the body af 
too book rarely differentiates intonriovooo' separata oxporioocoo by tim. 
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72 to italics in oriauul. Norma £ Cantor and licbard I. Schoeidor. Hjv to Study History 
(Arlington Hoiabts: Hnrlon Davidson. 1967). .19. 

7 ' Thit it not to say that the concopt of Um tm oot com under challenge from historians, as in 
Donald J. Wilcox. Too Moot on of Horn Put- Pro-Novtoaina Ctnooiogm ood tie motoric of 
Jtt/tUrt Tim (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1987). 
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of individuals, on "culture" if you will, frame their analyses in "time slices." be they of 
long or short duration. 74 

Chronology can. of course, only be incorporated into end products if it is also 
part of the first stage, that is. of research in the field. For the oral historian the 
concept of time must remain integral component of every interview. 7 ' 
Particularly when retrieving the experience of childhood, actual dates may be largely 
irrelevant Creative approaches to the concept of time include sensitivity to how 
recalled occurrences are related to each other by "before" and "after" or by their 
relationship to larger, datable events such as holidays, family or community activities 
or even worldwide news occurrences. It is. of course, not so much the precise 
relationship to historical chronology that is the goal as it is the effect of an indivi<*»ial's 
age and the passage of time on the experience of childhood. 

The intersection of participant observation and chronology provides then. I 
want to suggest, a potentially useful approach for constructing what I have termed the 
historical ethnography of childhood through oral history. Rather than attempting to 
remould the potential in oral history to fit traditional historical assumptions derived 
from one-way materials, we should build upon the methodology's unique strengths. 
The example of women's experience yet again mafcy the point. By being participant 
observers, by entering into the experience of childhood as it was lived, or more 
accurately perceived to have been lived, we acquire new insights into the larger 
context in which the living occurred. As fiertaux-Wiame explains: 

74 The phrase ww frwn Christopher Lloyd. ExplaaMtioa ia Social History (Oxford: Basil 
Blackvefl. I9A6).20. 

7 5 The iaportaac* of eeoeitivity to the conctpt of tiae ia underlined io a recent study of the tarty 
intellectual developawot of poor children based on regular videotaping over toe first six years of 
life which concluded that their lack of early develop aent of the sManinf of tiae accounted in pert 
for poor school perforaance. Study undertaken by Dolores Norton of the School of Social Service 
Administration. University of Chicago, reported in 'Time Is Not on Their Side," Tim* 27 February 
IW9.56. 
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Womb do not intentionally choose to tell their lives io tersm of 
pertoaal relationships rather than at wcouatt of what they have 
thaanelvee dona: the forai of their atory ooly reflects the fona of 

their real life And if nwny individual awn really believe 

they have bean the subject of their life course — which is highly 
doubtf el — it is singly because this is the way mo are sop posed 
to live their lives. When people tell their life stories, culture 
speaks through their Booths. 76 
Tnis may veil mean, for example, that for women the experience of childhood, most 
often lived within the larger context of family and the school, was both more satisfying 
in actuality and also so appears in retrospect than for men. 

Yet childhood experiences have often been viewed by historians of childhood as 
essentially gender-neutral, as in the case of two very different publications of the 
early 1980s based on written recollections. 77 The first, vhich analyzed 
autobiographies written in English for "information about the psychological 
consequences of the exposure of Indians to Western education." refers throughout the 
text to "children" and to "childhood" even though all but four or five of the hundred 
autobiographies on which the analysis is based were written by males. Not even in her 
discussion of the limitations in sources did the author. Judith Walsh, indicate any 



/b Bertaox-Wiaaw. 'Life History Approach.* 195. Anaa Bravo has omfe this sum point sore 
specifically in 'Solidarity and Loneliness: Piedawotese Peassat Woawn at the Turn of the Century.' 
lataraatieasJ Journal of Orel History 3 (1982). 77-78. For a perceptive account based 00 written 
sources within a specific historical context see Laura S. Struaungher. Whst Wen Little Girls tad 
Bit* Mat* Off Priamy Education in Mural France. 1830-1600 (Albany: State University of New 
York. 1983). 

77 Judith Walsh. Growing Up io British India- Indian A utobiograpbioe of Cbildbood tad Education 
under thsMsf (New York: Houses & Meier. 1983). and John Burnett. Destiny Obscure: 
Autobiographies oi childhood, educntioa sad fsmity from the 1820s to the 1920s (London: Allen 
Laos. 1982). 
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awareness of possible fender bits. 78 While the introduction to the second volume 
focussing on British childhood in the nineteenth century, does assess the effect of class 
and fender on the actual experience of childhood, the lessons to be learned from two- 
way sources might have markedly altered John Burnett's Destiny Obscure. Of the 25 
autobiofraphies selected to depict working -class childhoods, all but one or two 
emphasize subsequent rise in social-economic status, which may veil ezpalin why they 
-▼ere written in the first place. Moreover, of the 14 male success stories. 1 1 depict 
themselves as risinf primarily throufh their own efforts, just three through the 
efforts of an external af ency such as the school. Conversely, of the nine females who 
triumphed, three attributed rise to their own efforts, six to the school. 

The extent to which a different interpretation would have resulted had greater 
sensitivity existed on the part of these two authors to the possible effects of gender and 
class must, however, remain somewhat speculative, in part because the experience of 
childhood has received so little attention even from scholars utilizing the oral-history 
methodology. Indeed, the insights used in this paper have perforce come more from 
research focussing on adulthood that on childhood. On the other hand, the example of 
these two monographs centring on the experience of childhood suggest that the 
advantages of an historical ethnographic approach extends beyond oral h&ory as a 
methodology. 

Adoption of an historical ethnographic approach in no way diminishes our 
responsibility to search out broader contexts in which to place the texts that emerge out 
of our research. The retrieval and representation of individual experiences of 
childhood cannot be allowed to remain an end in itself, but must rather become the 
means toward better general explanation than would otherwise be the case. Sensitivity 



7 * Wtlth. ix-x. 131-39 tod 164-68. For examples of "children" tod "boys' being used 
intenbtaptoly. see 13-16. 29. 49. 32 sod 132. 
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to variations in experiences allows us to go beyond the individuals themselves, each of 
whom has per force a single window on the past. Thompson explains. 

It is only by tracing individual life ttariet that connections can 
be documented betw een tbe n noral system of economic, class, tax 
and age structure at one end, and the derelopawnt of personal 
character at the other, through the mediating inf luaaces of parents, 
brothers and sisters, and the wider faauly. of pear groups and 
neighbours, school and religion, n ew apap or a and the audit, art 
and culture. Only whan the precise role of those intermediary 
institutions in. for exaaple. socialisation into aex and claas 
roles, has boon established, will a theoretical integration b eco aw 
a possibility. 

In his view, this represents "for the future probably the greatest challenge and 
contribution which oral evidence may offer to the making of history," 79 The 
experience of childhood is clearly central to such an agenda. 

Other scholars have underlined the necessity to place individual experience 
within such a larger theoretical framework. The American social historian Louise 
Tilly has recently observed that the history worth doing "preserves individual 
variability while identifying dominant social patterns." 80 Bertaux-Yiame goes 
further by suggesting a possible means of linkage in her observation that "it is by 
finding recurrent patterns throughout a series of life trajectories that we infer the 
existence of socio structural processes." Oral recollections make clear the ways in 
which "large societal structures become tangible constraints for individuals and 

79 TbotfMoa. feat 26land262. 

80 Lttise Tilly. "People* History and Social Science History/ Social Scisocs History 7 (1983). 
437-74. reprinted In totmmUoasi Journal of Oral History 6 0983). 17. 
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families." tad. "conversely. (1 ] the Aggregated practices of isolated actors may 
eventually influence macrosocial processes." 3 1 In the words of a leading American 
oral historian, "how people see the world is as important in understanding how they act 
as the act itself." "People are actors in history, and in many cases they tell us about 
their world with a precision and insight that we. as outsiders, lack." 82 

Paul Thompson usefully sums up for us in his observation that "every historical 
source derived from human perception is subjective, but only the oral source allows us 
to challenge that subjectivity: to unpack the layers of memory, dig back into its 
darkness, hoping to reach the hidden truth."*3 In accepting the challenge to construct 
the historical ethnography of childhood, we are not eicluding objectivity, either as 
traditionally perceived or as underlies the concept of chronology. Rather, by 
beocming participant observers, we add new dimensions to our research. 



51 Bsftiuix-WiuM. response. 28. 

82 Ronald J. Grele. conclodiog coammt in Tilly debate. loterast iocs i Jouratl of Onl History 6 
( 1955). 44-45. As? licatioa of oral history techniqoos to tin history of childhood my bo growing, 
at indicated by. for instance, a special •Childhood* issuo of OrJ History (15. 2 |I987| ) and the 
creation of an oral history prefect on child life by the Please Touch Museua for Children io 
Philadelphia (Oral History Association. Newsletter 20.3 i 19861 . 2). 

*3 Thompson. Voice, 150. 
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